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irur. O. H. P. Gabriel will act as travelling 
agent for this go in the counties of Knox and 
Licking. Give him a welcome reception that 
way, good friends. 

The Muskingum county Agricultural Society,” 
advertise to hold a meeting at the Eagle Hotel in 
Zanesville on Saturday the 23d inst., at one o’- 
clock, P. M. We expect to be in those parts 
about that time, and will endeavor to “drop in.” 


Three Checrs for Dzyton! 


Some of our friends have expressed surprise 
as well as pleasure at the number of our subscri- 
bers in Chillicothe, Circleville, Lancaster, Spring- 
fieid, and some other thriving towns, ranging as 
they do from 60 to 120 each; but what will they 
say when we inform them that Dayton has out- 
stripped them all, and gives us the handsome 
numberof 173! This is mainly attributable to 
the industry and perseverence of our friend and 
agent, Mr. Greatrake, whose labors have been 
attended with similar success in smaller places 
which he has visited. 

He informs us that as a general thing his suc- 
cess is better in towns and villages, and with 
mechanics and business men who have gardens, 
&c., than with the farmers in the country; and 
he suggests that we should remember this large 
class of our readers in making up the articles for 
ourcolumns. We shall assuredly doso hereafter, 
and shall be happy to receive contributions from 
such persons, as well as those engaged directly in 
agriculture. : 

Mr. G. is now in Butler county, and intends 
to visit Hamilton and Warren. We bespeak for 
him the kindness and assistance of such of our 
friends and readers as he may call on in those 
parts. 


Letter from the Maumee Valley. 
Fioripa, Henry Co., Aug. 15, 1845. 

M. B. Batenam, Esq:—I have made a slight 
attempt in your behalf, or rather in behalf of the 
agricultural interest of this portion of the Maumee 
valley. We have in former times had the repu- 
tation of being nearly all “dead or dying,” we 
are happy to proclaim it is not so now—not physi- 
cally, at least; nor, we hope, mentally or spiritu- 
ally dead; and if agriculturally dead, who will 
not say here are some signs of a speedy resurrec- 
tion! 

We have many enterprising farmers among us, 
as also men of other calling, lovers of improve- 
ment in the cultivation of the soil; and I think if 
you would send a small ‘rake” into our North- 
Western Ohio, though you might not gather 
so much money from among us as with a‘ Great- 
rake” in older and more improved portions of 
the State, yet, what is of far more importance to 
you and all concerned than the mere pittance 
you require as a “‘value received” for the ‘Ohio 
Cultivator,” you would have the honor, while we 


would reap the profits, of spreading among us a 
knowledge of scientific and improved farming, 
which is about to elevate our beloved Ohio to claim 
even the “Empire State” as twin sister. 

We see, sir, from the breathings of your excel- 
lent paper, and from the tone of the late Conven- 
tion, that some thing mustbe done,-— that some- 
thing will be done and that something is being 
done for the improvement of agriculture in our 
State. And surely we shall enjoy the blessings 
which may flow from the united efforts of your- 
self and able correspondents and co-workers— 
and may we not have the pleasure to know who 
are our benefactors! If we would be grateful 
may we not Know whom to thank for our pros- 
perity!’ Then if we cannot claim the houor of 
a personal visit from the ‘*Editor,” please send 
us as many copies of the ‘Ohio Cultivator” as 
your **terms” will allow from the enclosed $5,00, 
and we will endeavor greatfully to remember 
you hereafter. 


NORTH-WEST. 
IMPORTANT TO THE NORTH. 


Hay Crop—Advice to Farmers. 

In our recent tour in the Northern part of the 
State we found the condition of things in a large 
portion of the Western Reserve even worse than 
it had been represented to us. Indeed we never 
saw a drought so severe as that which has spread 
desolation among the farmers of several counties 
in that region—including Geauga, Lake, Portage, 
Summit, parts of Cuyahoga, Medina and Lorain, | 
and we beli ve of several other counties. This | 
ee it is well known, is almost entirely devo- 
ted to grazing and dairy farming—stock of some 





kind is the main dependence of the farmers and 
very abundant. Of course, therefore, the loss of | 
the hay crop, and failure of the pasturesis a very | 
serious calamity. The country in many places | 
presents no more signs of verdure, except the 
foliage of trees, than the sandy deserts of Arabia. 
The roots as well as the leaves of the grass ap-| 
pear to be perfectly dead, and are sodry in some 
cases that where fire had been communicated it 
has burned the turf for many rods, when not ex- 
tinguished. 

The farmers of course are in a great strait to 
know what to do with their cattle, to keep them 
alive the coming winter, or enough of them to 
re-stock their farms in the spring. In some 
parts we found that a perfect panic prevailed, 
and the anxiety of some farmers with whom we 
coversed, deeply excited our sympathies. We 
regret too to say that designing men had evident- 
ly increased the alarm by misrepresenting the 
condition of other parts, in order to induce farm- 
ers to sell their cattle for the merest trifle, or in 
some other way to take advantage of their ne- 
cessities. For the sake of imparting such infor- 
mation and advice as we could then give, we 
wrote the following communication, which was 
published in the Cleveland Herald of Aug. 8th, 
and copied into a number of other papers on the 
Reserve: 


To the Farmers of the Western Reserve—What 
shall be done with the Cattle? 


The failure of the hay crop on a large portion 
of the Reserve has naturally caused much anxiety 
in the minds of the farmers of this region, as to 
the best measures to be adopted to save their cat- 
tle from suffering and starvation the coming win- 
ter. All are agreed that there will not be suffi- 
cient provender to support one quarter ot the pre- 

















sent amount of stock in this region, and as only 
a small portion can be sold off, some provisions 
must be made for their support; for it is justly 
considered that the farmer who allows his 





cattle to suffer or starve around his dwelling, is 


a disgrace to his profession and ‘“‘worse than an 
infidel.” 

In spending a few days among the farmers of 
this portion of the State, [ find that many of them 
are thinking of sending their cattle to be wintered 
in the prairie regions of the West—first sending 
men there tocut and secure the wild grass for 
hay. This at first thought, may seem a very fea- 
sable plan; but a little examination, I think, will 
show that itis neither wise nor economical. In 
the first place, the distance is so great that the 
expense will be more than many of the animals 
are worth. None with whom I have conversed 
estimate the cost at less than 7 to 9 dollars each; 
and the lowest at which I have heard of any re- 
sponsible person offering to contract to winter 
and return cattle, is $10 a head, which all will 
admit is quite too high. But there is another 
weighty objection to this plan, and one which is 
not thought of by many; cattle that have not be- 
come used to the hay made of prairie grass will 
not eat it freely, and they will become so wretch- 
edly poor by the spring that many of them will 
not be able to return alive. This all will admit 


Drought in the Western Reserve—Failure of the | who have seen cattle taken from eastern coun- 


tries to the west, and fed the first winter on 
prairie hay; they almost starve on it. 


Other farmers inform me that they intend to 
rely upon the use of mill-feed, some of which 
they expect to come from Black Rock, to be fed 
with cutstraw, &c. But itis obvious that this 
can only be practiced by a few, and mainly for 
the support of milch cows and working oxen or 
horses; for the price of mili-feed will of course be 
high and the supply limited. The hay crop is also 
very short in Erie county, N. Y., so that little or 
none will come from that way. Then too there 
will not be straw enough in this region to feed on 
this plan extensively; and neither hay nor straw 
can be imported by the lake at a price which 
farmers can afford to pay—though a partial supply 
maybe obtained for the cities and lake towns. 

What then is to be done? My answer is, send 
your cattle into the central and southern portions 
of our own State—where there is food enough 
and tospare. I have recentty traveled through 
much of that region and can testify that there 
will be an abundance to feed, and keep well, all 
the farm stock that can be sent from the whole 
Western Reserve. The corn crop will be an 
abundant one; and in the grass regions, pastures 
will be good nearly all the winter, while a fair 
supply of hay and straw can also be had to make 
up a variety. This plan, I am confident, will be 
found much less expensive than either of the 
others, and vastly better for the cattle, while at 
the same time it will prevent many thousands of 
dollars from being sent out of the State, and may 
have a tendency to check the infernal fires of 
some of the immense distilleries at the south, 
which annually consume millions of bushels of 
corn, and convert it into the means of working 
mischief and ruin to mankind, instead of furnish- 
ing food and blessings. 

I am not able at present tostate definitely what 
will be the expense of wintering cattle in the 
great corn vallies of this State, but I have no 
doubt that thousands of acres of standing corn 
can be purchased at 8 or 10 dollars per acre— 
which will yield from 40 to 50 bushels of corn, 
and three or four tons of fodder per acre; and 
with the aid ofa little straw will keep in fine or- 
der three or four head of cattle or horses per acre 
—and more still with the use of the pastures 
which can be had at little cost on the uplands 
adjoining. My plan would be to send or go im- 
mediately into those parts and make contracts 
either for the wintering of the animals at a set 
price per head, or for the purchase of cornfields 





and straw heaps or pasture. The best places 
will of course be where most remote from the 
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principal markets; and the most corn will be found 
in the vicinities of rivers and streams. 

On my return to Columbus, in a few days, I 
will endeavor to learn more about prices, Xc., and 
publish it in the Ohio Cultivator. 

M. B. BATEHAM, 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 8, 1845. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


Since our return we have done all that the 
brief time would allow us, to obtain information 
in relation to the price of fodder and pasturage; 
and the result has more strongly convinced us of 
the economy of the farmers of the Reserve, dri- 
ving their cattle into the Scioto vailey, or other 
corn districts, to be wintered. We have seen and 
conversed with a number of extensive land own- 
ers and farmers in this region, and several from 
adjoining valley counties, and have received let- 
ters from others, and from what we have learned, 
we feel warranted in saying to our readers at the 
north, that unless some unlooked for calamity oc- 
curs to the corn crop, which is now very prom- 
ising, they may rely upon finding an abundance 
of good food for all their farming stock, in these 
parts, at prices not far from the following: 

For corn standing on the ground, warranted 
to yield on an average, 50 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre, 9 to $10 per acre—half a dollar an acre 
in addition, for cutting and putting into shocks. 

Fields of lighter quality, say to yield 40 bushels 
per acre, can be had for 7 to $8 per acre. Others 
in the best districts, will yield 60 to 70 bushels 
per acre. 

A still cheaper mode of wintering, will be to 
buy only the corn fodder (stalks,) after the corn 
is husked. This can be purchased (engaged now) 
in the Scioto valley to almost any amount that 
can be desired, for about 7 cents a shock of 12 
hills square, for 1 37 to #1 50 per acre, for that 
having a full growth of stalks. 

Another, and a cheaper mode still, is to hire the 
farmers of tliis region to winter the cattle at a 
set price per head. Several extensive farmers 
have assured us that as many cattle as they 
may choose to send from the whole Reserve 
can be kept in. this way, in the valley of the Sci- 
oto and its tributaries alone, the ensuing winter, 
ata price not higher than 50 cents a head per 
month. One gentleman in the south part of this 
county, said he would engage to keep a thousand 
head on his farm at that price, and to keep them 
well; they might come as soon as they pieased— 
the sooner the better. The usual price for win- 
tering on grass and hay in Madison county, we 
learn is only 40 cents a month; and the fall pas- 
turage is so good this season, that it is thought 
the price there will not be much if any higher, 
notwithstanding the hay crop was light. 

One worp MorE.—Farmers in the dry district 
had better not be over hasty in selling their cat- 
tle. Men will soon be there to purchase, from 
the south part of this State, and from other 
States, so that fairer prices will be offered. And 
don’t be frightened or imposed upon by false rep- 
resentations of scarcity of fodder in other sec- 
tions. Again, you can at any time sell as many 
as you please to part with, or enough to pay for 
wintering the remainder, in this part of the 
State, if you will drive them here. As an in- 
stance of this kind, Col. S. Medary of this city 
informs us that he would like to obtain for his 
farm, 50 head of steers, 2 or 3 yearsold, 10 good 
milch cows and 2 yoke of working oxen. 





Wheat Farming in Western New York-- 
with hints for the Farmers of Ohio. 
No improvement in the practice of agriculture 

in Ohio is calculated so immediately and greatly 

to affect the prosperity of the State at large, as 
that which will increase the quantity—especially 
the product per acre, of our great staple Wueat. 

Noman who is familiar with the discoveries and 

improvements that have been made in the 

practice of wheat culture in England, and 

in some portions of our own country, can for a 

moment doubt that the wheat crop of this State 

can be so increased in yield as to double the 
present surplus, without any increase of the 
number of acres, and with very little increase of 

Jabor. 

We have on former occasions refcrred to what 








has been done in the way of improvements in 
wheat farming in Western New York. Only a 
very few of the farmers, even there, have as yet 
began to regard farming as a science; but still they 
are every year adopting some slight improve- 
ment, and perfecting some system ot wheat farm- 
ing that instead of impoverishing their lands 
continually, as is usual in this state, Is every 
year increasing their fertility, and the average 
yield of grain. 

The first great error in Ohio wheat farming is 
the want of system. Some definite and rational 
plan of operations, including a rotation or change 
of crops, and means of restoring to the soil those 
elements of its fertility which are drawn from it 
by the crops that are harvested. A majority of 
the farmers of this State have heretofore been 
governed apparently only by chance or tempora- 
ry convenience. Very few have we found who 
practice any system of rotation of crops, or could 
tell us what crops they intended to apply to cer- 
tain fields two years hence. This shiftless hap- 
hazard mode of doing things is enough to ruin 
any land, and any men who practice it. 

To explain more fully our meaning, and at the 
same time point out to the wheat farmers of Ohio 
some important improvements that have been in- 
troduced with the best effects elsewhere, we 
have thought we could not do a greater favor to 
this class of our readers, especially at the present 
time, than to copy the principal portion of the 
report of the “Committee on Farms” of the 
Monroe County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, of 
last year. This society consists mainly of wheat 
farmers, and the report is founded on the exam- 
ination of some of the best managed and most 
productive wheat farms in the famed Genesee 
country. The committee consisted of five per- 
sons, all of whom were experienced farmers, 
(with the exception of a particular friend of ours,) 
who visited the different farms and took notes of 
all they saw and learned. The report was writ- 
ten by the Chairman, L. B. Lancworrny, Esq.; 
we can only give that portion having general 
reference to wheat farming, and the illustration 
thereof which is afforded by two of the farms 
that were visited. All who wish to understand 
the most approved system of wheat farming now 
practised in Western New York will read what 
follows with attention: 


[Extracts from the report of the Commmittee on 
Farms, of the Monroe County Agricultural So- 
ciety—1844.] 

This Committee may be expected to lay down 
some general rules, as a criterion of what they 
conceive to be a true system of farming for a ma- 
jority of the land in this county, and that man- 
ner of fencing, draining, manuring and rota- 
tion of crops, and general ‘management, upon 
which they predicated their premiums; and al- 
though some of those points are still unsettled, 
and some important questions still remain de- 
bateable by our best and most experienced farm- 
ers, yet to exhibit the grounds upon which they 
arrived at their conclusions, they “will also give 
their opinions.” 

This Committee are decidedly of opinion, that 
the wheat crop (combined with wool growing,) is 
the only crop, in this county, that farmers can 
depend upon for producing at all times ready 
money, ata fair remuneration for their labor— 
especially if they are located at any great distance 
from market. Corn, hay, oats, potatoes, pork, 
&c., cannot be depended upon as ready cash ar- 
ticles, to any great amount; with the exception 
therefore of those farmers whose lands are not 
adapted to the grain crops, and are more natural 
to grass, grazing and fattening cattle may 
succeed well, and insome hands we know it does; 
but yet, they can hardly compete with the more 
hilly, cheap, and broken lands of the southern 
and eastern parts of this State, the outlay for 
which is not over one quarter of the amount 
that our lands were purchased at. Therefore, it 
recurs with great force to the minds of this com- 
mittee, that the wheat crop 1s the only one adapt- 
ed.to a profitable and successful course for the 
farmers of this western country to pursue, as a 
main dependence to make money, pay for their 
farms, and get out of debt. 

The committee will therefore proceed briefly 














to state what they consider a good, judicious, and 
successful system for conducting a farm, and 
what state of preparation and rotation of crops it 
is necessary to pursue, to come up to that point 
of excellence which should be the perfection of 
the art; and those whose exertions come nearest 
to that course will, consequentiy, be the success- 
ful competitors for their favors. 

Let a farm consisting of any number of acres, 
not too large—say, for example, one hundred 
acres of arable land, independent of wood lands, 
orchard, and garden—be in the first place well 
fenced, if with rails, well staked and ridered or 
what is better, with corner stakes and yokes, the 
yokes placed at two or three rails from the tops 
in which case the stakes need not be set in the 
earth; or what is better still where there is a suffi- 
ciency of stone, let the fences be made with them, 
and it can hardly be conceived, by those unac- 
quainted with the process, how small and inferior 
an article will make a good and lasting fence,mere- 
ly by the plentiful use of cedar, pine, or chesnut 
sticks laid in crossways with the stone, always re- 
serving a sufficient quantity of stone to cope the 
wall, and form a cap to cover and retain the 
whole line. Divide the whole into such sized 
fields as shall comport with the size of the farm, 
and in such a manner as will allow it always to 
be nearly equally divided into a three course ro- 
tation. The fences to be clear from weeds, bram- 
bles, and shrubs, and of a sufficient height to 
protect against all depredation: for there is no 
better opiate to induce good nature, and calm 
and uninterrupted sleep at night,than good strong 
and high fences. If there are any low or springy 
lands, let them be thorougly open, or under- 
drained—under-draining is by far the most con- 
venient, safe and economical. 

The barns should be large, with an under- 
ground basement, it possible; sheds and stables 
large and roomy enough to house every hoof on 
the farm; barn-yards not too large, with water 
handy; a piggery with boiling apparatus; and 
proper protection and fixtures for the sheep; with 
a well-built, snug and convenient house, an in- 
dustrious wife, not too handsome, a kitchen and 
flower garden, a well chosen fruitery and orch- 
ard—and that is what this committee would con- 
sider a pretty smart chance of a beginning. Now 
we would propose that there should be a flock of 
sheep, of a hardy, fine-wooled variety if for the 
fleece, or of a large-framed long wooled variety if 
for the carcass—as an indispensable requisite to 
commence with, not only as to profit from them- 
selves, but as an important element in wheat 
husbandry. A greater profit will be realized /rom 
the sale of the wool and carcass than is lost to 
the farm by the food they consume, as their ma- 
nure is the perfection of food for the wheat plant, 
and, from its intimate division and distribution, 
it is in a better state to feed the young plant than 
any other, except perhaps, the artificial com- 
pounds. 

The true wheat farmer should have no more 
cows, oxen, or horses, than are necessary to carry 
on the farm and subsist the family—and those of 
the very best breeds. It must be very bad econ- 
omy to be obliged always to keep half th+ farm 
in pasture and meadow, merely for the sake of 
keeping a great herd of cows, coupled with the 
privilege of foddering 20 or more tons of hay, 
and making a few pounds of butter, to sell at 
8 cents per pound; the marketing of which costs 
more than its produce. 

We would prenuse,that a farm,when it is right, 
should not have one square foot but what is arable, 
and capable of producing any crop put upon it; 
and as nearly as convenient, always to have one- 
third in wheat, one third or more in clover and 
grass, and one third or less in summer crops.— 
Now let us explain the modus operandi: It is 
now spring—one third in wheat, properly seeded; 
one third or more in meadow and pasture; and 
such portion of the other third as shall be con- 
venient, fall-plowed for summer crops, which is 
to be devoted to oats, corn potatoes, bagas, 


wortzel, carrots, &c.—on which is to be expend- 
ed the fresh barn-yard manure made the winter 
previous, or so muchas is needed, and the bal- 
ance composted, for dressing the summer fallow. 
All of the oat, corn and potato ground, orso much 
as the season will admit, should be sown with 
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wheat, after the crops come off; if any lays over, 
it may be sown the next spring with peas or bar- 
ley, and followed with wheat. 

The manure which was applied to the summer 
crops, is now in the best possible state for produ- 
cing wheat, having lost its fermentative quality, 
and, by rotting, plowing, and working, has be- 
come thoroughly divided and mixed with the 
soil, and is in a better state to promote the pro- 
duction of the wheat berry than in any other 
shape that it can be applied. So much of the 
summer crop and enough of the grass in pasture 
to make about one third of the arable land, comes 
into wheat each year. This course of cropping 
gives but a small portion of mowing land, after 
providing pasturage for the sheep and neat stock; 
yet with the judicious use of the root crops and 
the straw from the wheat and oats, a very small 
quantity of hay need be used before the first of 
April, and yet the whole farm stock be kept in as 
good order as those to which are fed a ton and 
half per head; by which course a great amount 
of land is relieved, for the grand desideratum of 
the wheat crop. 

The meadows and part of the pasture of this 
vear, become the summer fallow of the next; and 
this year’s stubble, properly seeded, becomes the 
meadow and pasture of the succeeding season. 

This course your committee consider the best, 
safest, and most profitable, taking into consider- 
ation the importance of keeping the soil in good 
heart and productiveness, and in a state of im- 
provement, rather than impoverishing it. Yet 
there are some good and judicious farmers who, 
occasionally, where a field throws heavy tostraw, 
follow with two or more crops of wheat alternate- 
ly; when clover succeds well, and the ground is 
free from weeds and foul grasses, we have 
known this course to succeed well, even with 
once plowing, but it is a course, generally speak- 
ing, more to be deprecated than praised. 

Another course is pursued, by some of our best 
farmers, who prefer to let all the manured sum- 
mer crop land lie over to the next season, and 
take off a crop of barley or peas, and follow with 
wheat. The committee incline to the opinion, 
that this course must nearly or quite exhaust and 
neutralize all the virtue of the previous year’s 
manuring, and have a tendency to keep the 
land in a situation not improved for the wheat 
crop, if not losing in its qualifications to produce, 
for any length of time, a certain and profitable 
return. 

Another course pursued by equally judicious 
farmers, is to take a four year course rotation, by 
allowing all the seeded ground to lie two full years 
inclover. The first year it is mowed and pastured, 
and the second year it is mowed or pastured till 
about the first of June, then plastered, and at 
the proper time cut for clover seed; the year af- 
ter, mowed or pastured till the first week in 
June, when it is turned under for the summer 
fallow, for wheat. This course, on large farms, 
with a heavy stock of cattle and sheep, (as it al- 
lows more hay and pasture than the three year 
course,) is a very successful method; and even 
for those of a medium size, may suit well for 
some particular soils; and perhaps in those cases 
where the management for saving and increas- 
ing the manure is not skillfuly and judiciously 
performed, this is a safe course, if one quarter of 
the arable land gives a sufficient quantity of 
acres in wheat: 


The three year course in three divisions— Field A. 


1841 d . - - - in wheat seeded. 
1842 - in meadow, pasture and summer crops. 
1843-4 - - - - - - in wheat. 


The four year course in four divisions—Field A. 


1840 - - - - - in wheat, seeded. 
1841 - = = in meadow and pasture. 
1842 in meadow, clover-seed, and summer crops. 
1843-4 - - - - again in wheat. 


But whatever course an enterprizing and think- 
ing farmer may pursue, if he has a system and 
plan of proceeding, and pursues it constantly, he 
will soon come to a result as to what process is 
best adapted to his soil. Without regularity, 
system, and a code of rules and reasons, no 


lowed, are not so pernicious to the human sys- 
tem as an irregular and mixed course of life; and 
the remark is peculiarly applicable to the arts of 
husbandry. We say—system! system! system! and | 
follow it, good or bad, and conviction must follow, 
by comparison with others pursuing a different 
course. 

The Committee can conceive of no better sys- 
tem of farming than that of 100 acres of arable 
land, (or double or treble that amount, if you 
please,) of which one third, say 33 acres, is put 
into wheat producing from 800 to 1000 bushels; 
with one 100 to 150 fine wooled sheep producing 
from 300 to 500 pounds of wool, worth from 40 
to 50 cents per pound; and the balance of land in 
grass and summer crops, every item of which 
should be consumed on the farm, to subsist the 
family, hired help, and farm stocks, and, per- 
haps, to help to pay mechanics; all the offal, hay, 
straw and roots, going to increase the manure 
heap, which, with a plentiful use of plaster and 
clover, will more than compensate for the wheat 
and wool subtracted from the soil, and sold. 
The Committee in awarding their premiums, 
have selected those who, in the words of their 
instructions, came the nearest to their standard 
of excellence—“‘reference being had to the gen- 
eral system of management, and the profit obtained: 
rather than to natural advantages, or expensive im- 
provements. 


Exisna Harmon, of Wheatland, to whom was 
awarded the first premium, cultivated a farm of 
400 acres, 300 of which are improved; has been 
settled 40 years; the soil a sandy loam, inclining 
to gravel, abundantly filled with a limestone shale; 
on a part of which are beds of plaster, which 
are opened, and manufactured for use and sale, 
averaging 1000 tons per year. This tract was orig- 
inally an oak opening, with gentle undulations, 
and, is, altogether, a splendid wheat farm. The 
dwelling house, barns, and out-houses, are of a 
superior construction and finish. He has this 
year over 92 acres of wheat yielding over 2000 
bushels—has raised an average of 50 bushels of 
clover seed for the last 15 years—usually alter- 
nates his crops, by wheat one year, and clover 
two years, but has one field that has produced 
wheat every other year for 15 years past, with- 
out any deterioration of the land. Plowing com- 
mences, for the summer fallowing, on the first 
week in June and second week in September, 
using his sheep and the wheat cultivator inter- 
mediately between the plowings—sows from the 
12th to the 20th of September, 5 pecks to the 
acre of pure White Flint. His stock consists of 
400 sheep and 106 lambs, Saxon and Merino.— 
His clip of wool this year was 1,600 Ibs., which 
sold in market for 40 cents; 7 cows, 12 horses 
and colts, and 30 hogs, a part of them fine Leices- 
ters; and what particularly commended itself to 
this committee was, over 4 miles of stone fence. 
His summer crops were 8 or 10 acres of corn and 
oats each, root crops, potatoes, Xe. 

WiiuiaMm Gareutt, of Wheatland, to whom 
the Committee award the credit of being the only 
farmer accountant, that they visited, who kept 
his accounts of profit and loss on every crop on 
his farm, and the produce and cost per acre, and 
the general result for some 20 years past. For a 
description of his farm, and his system of farm- 
ing, they propose to let him tell his own story: 


To the viewing Committee of the Monroe Agricul- 
tural Society. 

My farm consists of 200 acres of cleared ground, 
but the mill-pond overflows 10 acres, which is of 
little value except for pasture in autumn and 
dry seasons, and six acres are occupied with 
roads and yards; which leaves 184 for cultivation. 
I generally calculate, when circumstances will 
admit, to have 45 acres in wheat, 15 in barley 
and oats, 15 in hoed crops, 40 in pasture, 40 for 
hay and clover-seed and 30 in fallow. The ground 
intended for the hoed crop is ¢lways in clover, if 
practicable, highly manured with rotted manure, 
and plowed under in the fall. The barley stub- 
ble is twice plowed, receives a light dressing of 
manure, and is sowed with wheat; so that about 
two fifths of my wheat crop are raised after sum- 





course will succeed, nor any valuable result be 
reached. It is said that bad habits regularly fol- 





mer crops, the remainder after fallow (viz: clover 
canatell the whole of the wheat always seeded 


10 to 12 tons of plaster, and the two seasons past 
have put 4 tons, each year, or my manure in the 
yards. My general average stock has been 300 
sheep, 30 hogs, 15 head of cattle, and 8 horses; 
keep three good teams, and a span of mares for 
breeding, and odds-and-ends. 

I stable or yard all my stock in winter, and 
make all my forage into manure. I keep the 
stock in the yards in the spring as long as | con- 
veniently can, seldom turning sheep out before 
the first of May, cattle the 10th, and team not 
until spring work is done. My first pasture is 
my fallow; second, clover, which is intended for 
hay and seed. 

The cattle are wintered on corn-stalks, straw 
and roots; sheep on chaff, straw and shorts, of 
which I feed annually from 1000 to 2000 bushels. 
I always endeavor to feed as well as I can with 
the fodder I have—not to pamper nor waste. 

The amount sold from the products of the 
farm, from 1830 to 40, was great, averaging from 
$2,200 to $3,200 per annum, independent of 
our farm living—it being only the amount sold. 
The expenses during the same period, including 
every expense belonging to the farm, excepting 
those of my own ap: Mrs. G’s labor, of which 
we make no account, was from $1,200 to $1,600 
per annum. The crop of 1840 amounted to $1,- 
818 76; expenses, $1,296 15; 1841, $1,802 44; 
expenses $1,244 28; 1842, $1,578 02; expenses 
$1,204; 1843, $1,639 63, expenses $1,219 10. [ 
can give all particulars relative to these amounts, 
but this communication is already toolong. The 
plaster and mill-feed increases the amount both 
in the expenses and income. 

Owing to the failure of my clover, I have the 
present season more acres in wheat, more in fal- 
low, less in hoed crops, less in grass, and fewer 
sheep than usual—viz., 57 acres in wheat, 43 in 
fallow, 10 in barley, 10 in hoed crops, of which 
2 are in potatoes, 3 roots, and 5 corn, and 8 in 
oats. 

Stock; 10 horses, 26 cattle, 24 hogs, 190 old 
sheep, and 60 lambs. Present season, 4 men by 
the year from the middle of July; one more for 
the season; 3 one month in hay and harvest, and 
one by the day through wheat-cutting. 

And I would further state, that the great dif- 
ference in my wheat crop per acre, in the vari- 
ous years, Was more owing to the seasons than to 
the cultivation, or the condition of the land to 
produce a crop. The crops of 1833-4-5 were 
very heavy, yet the ground was not in any bet- 
ter condition than it was in 1836 and 1837, when 
the crops were light; and the same may be said 
of 1841 and 1842. The crop of 1842 was the 
lightest I ever had, being only 19 bushels per 
acre, owing to the rust; for if it had not rusted, 
it would have been 30 bushels per acre. 

Yours most respectfully, 


WILLIAM GARBUTT. 


Letier from Gen. Harmon. 

Wheat Crop in Western N. Y.—Seed 

Wheat-— Visit to Virginia. 

0? The article in our last on the varieties of 
wheat, making reference to the fine Seed Wheat 
usually raised by Gen. Harmon, was written 
without any knowledge as to the condition of his 
crop this year. By the following letter (which 
we publish without leave) we learn that his erop 
has partially failed, and that he is not very de- 
sirous of sending any seed wheat to a distance 
this season.— Ep. O. Cur. 

WHEATLAND, August, 1845. 


Frienp BatenHam: * * * My wheat crop is 
not first rate this year, and therefore I do not 
think it will be best for me to send any to your 
friends in Ohio for seed—as they will be disap- 
pointed with its appearance. The early part of 
the season was dry, which gave us ashort straw, 
with the promise of a good berry and an early 
harvest. The extremely hot weather in the ear- 
ly part of July ripened it too suddenly, and to- 
gether with the rust, which had appeared on 
heavy soils, caused all of it in these parts to shrink 
more or less, so that we have a smal! berry and 
slim yield. I believe the whole wheat crop of 
western New York, will not prove over two 
thirds of an average yield. We have suffered 





‘with clover and timothy. I annually sow from 





greatly from drouth here of late—no rain having 


fallen for a month past. Grass is not half a crop| trict rest on a limestone foundation, and were 
—oats are light—corn and potatoes will be very | mainly covered with heavy oak forests; in these, 
slim unless rain comes soon, and at best cannot | as in other respects, it resembles very closely the 
be a fair yield. | best wheat soil of western New York, and when 


I left home on the 16th of June, to visit some | 
of the wheat growing districts of the South, main- 
ly for the purpose of observing the different va- 
rieties of wheat in cultivation there, and obtain- 
ing samples for experiment. I passed through 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and as far | 
south as James’ River, in Virginia. 1 was in Vir- 
ginia at their wheat harvest, and examined quite 
a number of different varieties of wheat, but saw 
none that I thought quite equalled my Improved 
White Flint, some seed of which I had sent to 
several farmers there, two yearsago. Most of the 
varieties of wheat cultivated in the South, are 
red. The crop is a fair one—the berry is small 
and very solid. The principal kinds are, the Blue 
Stem, the Orange, the Mediteranean, the Virginia 
May and Zimmerman’s Wheat. The Meditera- 
nean is not very well liked; its long beard and 
thick bran, are strong objections to it. It ripens 
a few days earlier than either of the others, except- 
ing the Virginia May—the latter appears to be an 
indifferent yielder. Virginia appears to be a fine 
wheat growing State; but as a whole, they work 
their lands very badly—or rather, they scarcely 
work them at all. Wheat is grown after corn, or 
after once plowing—and frequently after wheat. 
Summer fallowing seems to be unknown; I did 
not see a furrow plowed for wheat, up to the 
day of my leaving—the Ist of July. 


‘why as great and as uniforn crops ot wheat 











Our State Fair, at Utica, is likely to be as splen- 
did and interesting as any that have preceded it. 
The citizens of that place have subscribed liber- 
ally to defray the expenses, and are busily at 
work making erections, &e. It is hardly possible 
for them to do better than the people of Pough- 
keepsie did last year; but they are determined 
at least to equalthem. Ifa number of your Buck- 
eye friends will attend, I think they will feel 
well rewarded. We shall of course rely on hav- 
ing the pleasure of meeting you on that occasion, 
us in times past; there to renew our mutual pled- 
ges in this great cause of human improvement. 


Truly, yours, &e. 
R. HARMON, Jr. 


Wheat Crop in Green County. 

In a bref visit to the neighborhood of Xenia, 
last month, we saw such evidences of successful 
wheat farming, as we have rarely met with in 
this State, and did not expect to find in any part 
South of the National Road. The wheat crop 
this year, in Green county, we think is decidedly 
better, as a whole, than in any other county in 
the State. The quantity of land devoted to this 
crop, is not so large there, as in some more north 
ern counties, but the yield of grain per acre, is 
greater. On the farm of Mr. Corry, consisting of 
300 acres, there were 100 acres of wheat, which 
had just been harvested, and from the number of 








dozen of sheaves, and the yield of a few dozens 
that had been thrashed, Mr. C. said he was ont | 


fident he would have over 2500 bushels—or over | 


25 bushels per acre, for the whole 100 acres.— 


more thorough culture is introduced, with the 
use of the sub-soil plow on heavy portions, and 
more clover plowed in, with dressings of lime or 
plaster, there is no reason that we can discover, 


should not be harvested in the oak lands of 
Green county, and the counties adjoining, as in 
any other parts of the State, or the Union.—See 
article on wheat culture in New York, in anoth- 
er column. 

















Obio Cultivator. 
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Editor at Home. 
Having been absent among the farmers of the 





northern part of the State, until within two days 
of the time for issuing our paper, we have of| 
course been unable to attend to all communica- 
tions and matters that would otherwise have re- 
ceived attention. We know our readers will ex- 
cuse us for any little omissions of duty, as it will be 
for their advantage to have us become acquainted 
with the farmers and farming of the different 
parts of the State. We intend to start again in 2 
or 3 days to visit a few counties north and east 
of this. We have not room atthis time for any 
‘snotes by the way.” 





“THe Farmer’s Liprary.”—Nos. 1 and 2, we 
find on our table, and it is decidedly the hand- 
somest work we have found there for a long time. 
Its contents, too, are of the highest order, as all 
who knew anything of its editor, were sure 
would be the case. We give an extract in an- 
other part of this paper; and have only room to 
say, that a reading, thinking farmer, who has $5 
he can spare for such a purpose, cannot well ex- 
pend the amount to better advantage, than in 
subscribing for it. It will afford us pleasure to 
be permitted to order the work for some of our 
Ohio friends. 


“Lectures on Science AND Art”—By Dr. Lard- 
ner, (part vu,) is also received from the same 
publishers, Messrs. Greely & McElrath, New 
fork. We have read all the numters of this 
work thus far, and we recommend it to all class- 
es of our readers, especially to young men who 

















wish to become well informed on matters of pop- 


This, considering the very large share of his land | Wir science; and be effectually saved from em- 


sown to wheat and the consequent imperfect 
tillage, must be considered a ver 


r 


Che crop of Mr. Laughead, on a beautiful farm 


adjoining Mr. Corry’s, was little, if’ any, inferior |&c. We have an extract or two in type on this 
in yield; and the Xenia Torch Light, of about | 


that time, states that “Mr. Joseph Provo living 
in the south part of this township, informs us 
that he has cut the present season, on less than 
nine and a half acres of ground, 


dozen sheaves of wheat—every dozen of which 
as he believes, will yield a bushel of grain.” We 
do not suppose this last yield will be found as 
great as it Is said Mr, P. expected; for that would 
be over 70 bushels per acre! But the crop was 
undoubtedly a very large one, and these cases 
are enough to show the vast capabilities of the 
soil of that portion of the State, and the success 
that may be anticipated there, in producing “the 
staff of life,” when the best modes of wheat farm- 
ing are more generally introduced, so as to avoid 
in a greater degree than heretofore, those disns- 
trous blights an failures, that haye rendered 


y large yield. —| 





seven hundred | 


*) yet had time to examine it, but shall soon give 





this crop so uncertain. The lands of that dis 


racing such absurd notions, as consulting the | 
moon, or a Weather almanac, to find out when 
to perform the operations of the farm and garden, 


subject. 


Transactions or THE N, Y. Ac. Soctery, vol. 
iv.—This valuable book we have been waiting for, 
with much impatience, and thanks to friend 
Tucker, it metus at Cleveland. We have not 


our readers an extract or two. 





Tuat “Moon Hoax."—The editor of the New 
England Farmer copies the communication on 
“Moon Farming” in our paper of the 15th, and 
gravely supposes that we published it in sober 
mood as real truth; then asks if the “Schoolmaster 
is abroad in Ohio”! Ha ha ha! friend Breck, you 
were hoaxed that time! Our readers in Ohio saw 
the irony “sticking out a feet” in that article; and 
if you are not a little smarter hereafter, we shall 


have tosend a Buckeye schoolmaster among you 
“down east,” 





“Anti-Monopoly Meeting.” 

We have seen in the Ohio Statesman what 
purports to be the proceedings of an ‘*Anti-monop- 
oly meeting” held “pursuant to notice” in the 
township of Mifflin, Franklin county, for the pur- 
pose, it appears, of expressing opposition to that 
feature in the doings of the late agricultural 
convention, which has reference to an appropri- 
ation from the treasury for the encouragement of 
Agricultural Societies. 

We had no doubt but that some opposition 
would be expressed against this measure—espec- 
ially by such men as we are confident composed 
this “meeting’—men who evidently have never 
seen the effects of such measures as are proposed 
to be put in operation and sustained by the ap- 
propriation complained of, and who will not read, 
or at least have not read the explanations that 
have been given to the public in reiation thereto. 
It is evident from the language and tone of these 
‘‘proceedings” thatjthose concerned had not taken 
the pains to inform themselves at all on the sub- 
ject about which they wrote and spoke; and the 
consequence is they have wasted their fire and 
bombast upon a mere imaginary foe—a bug-bear 
of their own creation! 

As soon as we can find time and space, we 
will take up this subject, and show, to the satis- 
faction of all candid minds, we think, that the 
objections set forth in these ‘‘proceedings” are 
unfounded and of no account; and that the bene- 
fits to be derived from the proposed appropriations 
and societies, will extend as well to the poor far- 
mer as to the rich; and that so far from ‘robbing 
the owners of an inferior soil of their hard earn- 
ed labors to fill the coffers of the rich and well 
born,” as expressed in these “proceedings,” the 
measures proposed by the Convention for the 
promotion of agriculture in Ohio would tend 
more to aleviate the condition and promote the 
interests of such men, in proportion to the share 
they would have to pay of the expenses, than of 
those who have been more favored by fortune or 
providence. 

But before we attempt this, we wish to ask the 
authors of these “‘proceedings” to read the full 
account of the remarks and doings of the con- 
vention, 2s published in the Cultivator of July 1; 
also the abstract of the New York law, in the 
Cultivator of June 15; for it is evident they 
have as yet done neither—nor did they feel suf- 
ficient interest in the subject to attend the con- 
vention, and there express their sentiments, al- 
though living within an hour’s drive of the State 
House. We will gladly furnish those copies of 
our paper gratis to all who were in attendance at 
the meeting if they will send for them, (it will 
not take many,) or they can borrow the reading 
of them from their neighbors who are subscri- 
bers. 

We have very little hope however that they 
can find time suffcient at present, to read any- 
thing on this subject; for, being ardent patriots, 
and very public-spirited citizens, they will have 
as much as they can well attend to, of a more 
pressing nature, until after the fall elections— 
and it is even reported that some of their num- 
ber have offered to enter into the special service 
of the ‘dear people” at that time, if it is found 
that their services are required! 

That our readers may have the pleasure ofsee- 
ing aspecimen of the proceedings of the “Anti- 
monopoly Meeting” we subjoin the first and sec- 
ond resolutions. The remainder, five or six in 
number, are equally rich, and should have a place 
in our columns were they not already full. 

“Resolved, That we, the people, have met in 
our primary assembly, firmly and unchangeably 
opposed to any appropriation by the Legislature 
to assist the aristocracy thus to trample upon our 
rights, and rob us of the very liberties for which 
our fathers in the darkest hours of the Revolu- 
tion pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 

Resolved. That ‘eternal vigilance is the price 
the freeman pays for liberty, the best gift of Hea- 
ven, and that we will ever opppose any and ey- 
ery measure which has for its object, the taxa- 


tion of the many for the benefit of the few.” 


There now!—who will say these men are not 
patriots and statesmen! 




















LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Bankrupt’s Night Thoughts. 


I’ve risen trom my sleepless couch, 
Where vainly I have sought 

That rest which there in former times 
Kind Morpheus jo me brought, 

When naught disturbed my peace of mind, 
Or caused one troubled thought. 


And as | gaze upon the sky, 
Where rides the nightly queen, 

Surrounded by her twinkling band 
Of starry lights, they seem 

To mock me with their quiet light, 
So like an “Angel’s dream.” 


Long anxious days and sleepless nights 
Ot grief, l’ve lately known, 

Since wealth has fled, and all my ‘riends 
So suddenly have flown— 

As if they cared not that acent 
Were left to call my own. 


I’m sick and weary of the life 
That I for years have spent, 

And am resolved that with less wealth 
Hencetorth [ll be content— 

Rather than live with all my thoughts 
On this one object bent 


For now I see, one scarce has time 
To think a serious thought, 
But hurying on for wealth and fame 


that they would not have escaped without it, I 
should be glad to hear from any other persons who 
may have tried it, or who have discovered any 
effective and easy method for the prevention or 
cure of this disease. 
Respectfully, &c. 

EM 


ILY. 
Mt. Tabor, Champaign co., Aug., 1845. 











The Grub Worm and May Beetle. 





Much injury has been done to the meadows 
and cornfields in some portions of this State the 
present summer by the ravages of the’grub worm 
—the larva of the May Beetle or Cock Chaffer.— 
In our recent excursions, in the northern part of 
the State especially, we were often called to ex- 
amine fields that were badly infested with these 
worms; and we found the farmers generally en- 
tirely unacquainted with the appearance of the 
insect in its perfect state, and indeed very few 
were aware that it had more than one form of ex- 
istance, although they had seen its appearance in 


the other, every year since their earliest child- 
hood. 








He’s on a death bed brought— 
Then to his conscience-stricken soul 
These things all seem as nought. 


And now I will at once forsake 
The city and its strife, 

And bid adieu to all the snares 
With which ’tis ever rife— 
And seeking some retired spot, 

Will lead a peaceful life. 


The perfect insect, or parent of the grub worm, 
is the large chesnut colored bug, or beetle, that 
is seen flying, sometimes in great numbers, of 
an evening on the first appearance of warm 
weather in April and May. They are commonly 
called May Bugs in this country—sometimes 
Cock Chaffers. The above cuts copied from Kol- 
lar, give a good representation of the beetle and 
its offspring the grub, though it is designed for 
the European species, which differs slightly in 
form and color from ours. Its habits are well de- 





And, casting all false pride away, 
Ill till the fertile soil, 

Forget my former sunshine friends, 
And use my hands to toil— 

Then shall my happiness be such 
As nothing can despoil. 


I'll plough my fields and sow my seed, 
And poverty defy; 

For He who does the ravens feed. 
And hear them when they ery, 

Will surely prove a friend in need 
And all my wants supply. 


Sprinc Vattey, O, Jug. 1845. 





Disease in Poultry. 
{A LETTER FROM EMILY.] 

Mr. Epiror:—As the more competent ladies 
who have so ably contributed to your columns 
seem to have neglected this duty somewhat of 
late, I feel induced, incompetent as I am, to write 
a few lines for the Ladies’ Diepartment. I think 
it is a great pity, as well as a reproach to our sex, 
that a single number of the Ohio Cultivator should 
be issued without at least one communication 
from the ladies. Who can estimate the amount 
of good that may be accomplished through this 
means among the thousands of families to which 
your paper is a welcome visitant! 

My object in writing at this time, is to obtain 
some information respecting diseases of poultry. 
We had a large number of chickens hatched the 
past spring, and as soon as they became about a 
week old, most of them were severely attacked 
with the gapes, and a majority of them died. | 
searched my book on poultry, for a remedy, and 
tried nearly all that I found recommended, but 
with little success. I then concluded that pre- 
vention Was easier than cure; so the next brood 
that was hatched, I determined to try a specific 
that I had somewhere seen recommended. | 
took a few old nails and put them in vinegar and 
let them remain till the vinegar became very 
black; 1 mixed their food with this vinegar until 
they were a month old, and all that J fed with 
this food have escaped the disease. As this is 
but a single experiment, and it is not certain 


scribe in Kollar’s and in Harris’ treatise on in- 
sects. 

In the beetle state it feeds on the leaves of trees 
in the forest and the orchard, though it does not 
often do very extensive mischief in this form, as 
it is not very voracious, and it only lives a few 
days. After pairing, the males die; the females 
descend a few inches into the ground where they 
deposite their eggs—from 80 to 100 each, and in 
a day or two after die. 

The young grub is hatched intwo weeks, and 
is about an eighth of an inch long at first, and 
only becomes half an inch long the first year.— 
The second year they become an inch long, and 
the third year about an inch and a half Jong or 
full grown; when they are of the shape represent- 
ed in the'above cut (4) generally curved in a cres- 
cent form and as thick as a man’s little finger.— 
the color is whiteish with the head and feet yel- 
lowish red. 

During the second and third seasons of their 
growth they feed voraciously, and when numer- 
ous, as the present season, great injury is done 
by them to the roots of grass and grain—some- 
times, also, to garden crops, young fruit trees, 
&c. The worms descend deeper into the earth 
at the commencement of winter, so as to avoid 
freezing. They are often found on digging or 
plowing lands in the spring, of various sizes and 
at different depths in the ground. At the end 
of the third year the grub descends to the depth 
of severai feet into the earth, where (according to 
Kollar) it remains a whole year in the pupa state 
—nearly torpid and requiring no food; and in the 
epring of the fifth year it assumes its perfect 
form, and mounts aloft in the air with its wings 
and humming music—thus completing the mys- 
terious round of its existence, 

As to the means of preventing or checking the 
ravages of these insects, several modes will sug- 
gest themselves to the minds of the intelligent 
cultivator, on reading the foregoing account of 
their history. Where the grubs appear in such 
numbers, and greatly injure grass lands, as they 
have in many places this year, itis a good plan to 
turn in all the hogs and poultry of the farm; they 
will soon devour all that are not too far below 














the surface, especially if after a few days the 











loose grass is stirred for them, by passing over the 
field with a harrow; hogs will thrive and fatten 
well on these grubs where they are sufficiently 
numerous. In the next place fall plowing—deep 
and late, and throwing the ground up in loose 
high ridges, so as to expose it as much as possible 
to the frost, well tend to kill off multitudes of these 
and other injurious insects, such as cut worms, 
wire worms, &c.—besides being of very great 
benefit to the land, leaving it mellow and in the 
best order for spr ng sowing. 


In several of the fields we have examined, the 
grubs appear to be all of the second year’s growth; 
and unless some measures are adopted to destroy 
them, they will be pretty certain to greatly injure 
or destroy whatever crops may be on the ground 
next year. One farmer in Richland county in- 
formed us that he was not thinking of adopting 
any measures to get rid of the grubs, for he sup- 
posed they changed into a fly or moth, like that 
of the Silk worm, and that they would all disap- 
pear before long. But it will be seen from the 
foregoing, that such a hope is groundless; and 
there is danger that if left unmolested, their rav- 
ages will be worse next Beason than the present. 

(<> Such of our readers as have neighbors who 
do not take the Cultivator, and whose fields are 
infested with grubs, will do we'l to shew them 
the foregoing article, and persuade them to adopt 
measures for their destruction, so as to prevent, 
in some measure, their spreading over the coun- 
try. It is possible, also, that the information here 
given may lead them to believe that something 
useful may perchance be learned from an agricul- 
tural paper; and they may even be persuaded to 


give seventy-five cents or a dollar to have it sent 
them for a year! 





Perkins and Brown’s fine Sheep. 


Mr. Vernon, O., July 26, 1845. 

M. B. Batenam, Esq.:—I send you a few spe- 
cimens of wool, from the flock of Messrs. Perkins 
and Brown, near Akron, Sumit county, O. 

It makes me proud of Ohio, to know that such 
wool is grown within her limits. I have a varie- 
ty of suggestions awakened by conversation with 
Mr. Brown, which I should like to present; but I 
doubt not, if you should visit the Reserve, the 
beautiful residence of Mr. Perkins, two miles 
west of Akron, will entice you to his secluded 
fields to see one of the finest flocks of fine wool- 
ed sheep, this side of Saxony. 

The extreme modesty of Mr. Brown, at whose 
house I was a guest, restricts my commendations 
to a bare reference of the public to the records of 
the Middlesex company at Lowell, for a correct 
estimate of his flock. But what I have writen 
I have written. In Mr. Brown’s mind, the ques- 
tion is fully settled in favor of fine wooled, over 
coarse wooled sheep. The arguments which 
move him to this decision, | hope you will elicit 
from himself. He considers it clear, from expe- 
riment and otherwise, that from a given number 
of acres and expense of keeping, the return will 
be greater from fine than from coarse sheep; and 
surely the method of estimating the vane of 
flocks by the number of pounds and price of wool, 
is fallacious, unless due heed is given to the cost 
of production. He tells me, that they have very 
nearly succeeded in breeding the gum out of 
their flocks; and he is sedulously directing his at- 
tention to the obliteration of horns from his sheep. 
He says that with care he can soon effect both 
objects. His horn tax, he says, has been higher 
some years than his land tax, meaning, I sup- 
pose, his rent for land, as for some years until his 
copartnership with Mr. Perkins, he has rented 
land for carrying on his business. The number 
of horned sheep is rapidly diminishing in their 
flock, while the quality of wool is improving. 

There will be a few fine bucks for sale, out of 
this flock this season, at very reasonable prices. 
I should like to have my friends, and all who 
wish to improve their flocks of fine wooled sheep, 
apply in season; though I have no more interest 
in this recommendation, than any traveller who 
likes tosee any and every branch of husbandry 
carried on fowards perfection. Nor do I mean to 
disparage the flocks of other wool-growers by 
what I have just said. There must be selections, 
mutually, among breeders of improved sheep, in 
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order to perpetuate and enhance good qualities, 
in their flocks. A TRAVELLER. 


Remarks: We had at several times seen com- 
mendatory notices of Messrs. Perkins’ and 
Brown’s sheep, in the newspapers, but we paid 
but little attention to them, supposing they were 
too highly flattered. The samples of wool re. 
ceived withthe foregoing, however, and more 
especially the opportunity for personally inspec- 
ting the sheep, which we have enjoyed since, 
has removed that impression entirely, and we 
can assure our readers, that too much cannot 
well be said in praise of these sheep, and espe- 
cially in praise of the care and skill displayed by 
Mr. Brown. We shall speak of this in our next. 
—Ep. 





Letter from Jefferson County. 
RicumonpD, July 29, 1845. 

Dear Sir:—We have just had a meeting of 
farmers, and organized a County Society; there 
was a committee appointed to draft a constitution 
and by-laws for its government, to be submitted 
to its first annual meeting, which will be held 
the 2d of September. At the meeting, I heard 
several express the wish that they could see the 
form of a constitution of some of the New York 
or other County Societies of long standing; which, 
if you would publish in your next, would be 
gratefully received by your subscribers in this 
county. Ifyou exchange with our county papers 
you will see a synopsis of the proceedings in the 
next number. 

The reading of the resolutions adopted by the 
State Convention, was an interesting part of the 
proceedings; they are all very good and worthy 
our warmest praise. But there is one, the 12th, 
with the importance of which we cannot be too 
deeply impressed.* 

Can we reflect that “800,000,000 human beings, 
50,000,000 domesticated horses, asses and mules, 
150,000,000 domesticated cattle, 300,000,000 do- 
mesticated sheep, 80,000,000 swine, 12,000,000 
domesticated goats, are depending upon agricul- 
ture for support,” without feeling deeply impress- 
ed with its magnitudinal importance? ‘Knowl- 
edge is power” alike in all departments of indus- 
try and science. It requires no hypothesis, and 
but little calculation to prove to areflecting mind 
that we can never cultivate our soil to the best 
advantage until we are possessed of that knowlege 
which will enable us to do it intelligently. In 
the language of Ellsworth “‘it is time that guess 
work and hereditary notions should give place to 
facts, and the application of known chemical 
agents.” With how much more certainty could 
farmers calculate upon an ample reward for their 
labor, if they were properly acquainted with the 
composition of their grains and soils than is now 
the case, for it is lamentably true that many go on 
groping in the dark, or learning perhaps at the 
sacrifice of many crops in the ‘dear school of ex- 
perience.” ' ' 

Athens was once powerful, and joyed in her 
strength; ‘‘e’en the savage bowed to her soul-stir- 
ring eloquence, and the bards of every nation 
sang to the glory of Athens;” and why! Because 
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ing that heretofore farmers have only “heard 


those things spoken of by the mouth.” 


so justly deserves from all classes; a wide field 


labor, and learn that 


“Sweet is the bread made sweet by toil, 
And sweet is the rest it brings.” 


Other professions would not be so distressingly 
crowded. 


stead of showing a large increase,has within a few 
not we! But luxurant fiields of grain majestically 


acters of living green and goid that 


“Each heart of the Buckeye more fondly doth cherish 
His home, than the Briton his water-girt isle, 

For liberty bere’s caused the desert to flourish, 

And learning’s bright beams made the wilderness smile.” 





Very respectfully yours, &c. 
J. DL. 
M. B. Batenam. 


* 12. Resolved, That this convention are deeply sensible of the 
need of better facilities of education, whereby fariners’ sons may, 
at small expense, obtain a knowedge of those branches of science 
that are intimately connected with agriculture, and essential to a 
complete knowledge of farming as a seience, as well as an art, and 
we hope the time is not far distant when these sciences will be taught 
in our common schoo!s, or when agricultural schools will be estab- 
lished and sustained in Ohio; and we also suggust to the teachers in 
ourschools, academies and colleges, the propriety of delivering, or 
causing to be delivered to their pupils, frequent lectures on agricul- 
ture and horticulture, and of requiring boys, especially those des 
tined to be farmers, to write compositions on these subjects, 





“Observe—Think — Reason - Practice.” 
Cincinnati, August 4, 1845. 
Dear Sin:—I have added to my agricultural li- 


business, given it a careful perusal. 

This work is asplendid specimen of the results 
of the application of science and skill, to the im- 
provement of the natural and spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth, in the department of hor- 


the farmers of Ohio, as the strongest argument 
which can be adduced in favor of applying the 
same means, (science and skill) to the improve- 
ment of agriculture. 

If we should shut our eyes to all around us, 
and picture to our imagination, a primeval state 
of nature, when the earth yielded nothing better 
than the sour crab apple, the bitter almond, and 
flavorless peach, and then trace the successive 
steps by which the gardener has improved these 
‘ruits, in transplanting them into a warmer as- 
pect, enriching the soil, carefully pruning, select- 
ing seeds, cross breeding, and successive plant- 
ing, sheltering and watching, we shall perceive, 
how, by slow degrees, the sour crab expands into 
a GoLpEN Pipprn; the wild pear loses its thorns, 





she “stood pre-eminent in the arts and sciences.” | 

During the reign of Solon, one of her wisest 
and best rulers, schools were established for the 
diffusion of all useful knowledge; laws were | 
enacted for the promotion of industry; where the 
soil would admit, agriculture was liberally sup- 
ported; and where it would not, manufacturing 
interests were, and so great was their prosperity 
in those days says Socrates “that there was not 
one man who begged in the streets or died of 
want to the dishonor of the community.” Suc- 
cessive generations have had 2442 years to im- 
prove upon Sclon. 


We boast a far more enlightened age, live upon | 


a soil of incalculable resources, blessed with a 
genial clime and republican institutions; and yet 
we dare not (to our shame be it spoken) say that 
no man begs in our streets or dies of want to the 
dishonor of our community. Something must be 
radically wrong, and I am convinced that that 
wrong in a great measure consists in that very 
ignorance which this resolution seeks to remedy. 


and becomes a BerGamotre ora Bevurre, the Al- 
mond is deprived of its nirTeRNEss, the wild grape 
transformed into a CatawsBa, and the dry and 
Jflavorless peach is at length a TEMPTING AND DELI- 
cious Fruit! It is in this way that we can readi- 
ly comprehend the great advances which have 


been made in horticulture, and the importance of 


the application of aLL the powers with which 
the Creator has endowed man to enable him to 
comply with the command, that he should by the 
sweat of his brow, ‘‘replenish the earth and sub- 
due it.” 

Man is endowed with the powers of thinking 
and reasoning and observing; and it is of more 
essential importance to his well being, that he 


should exercise these powers, in the business of 


agriculture, than to exercise alone his physical 
powers. The power of his hands is limited; but 
when they are directed by the thinking and rea- 
soning powers, well cultivated, the power of his 
hands is increased in an almost unlimited ratio. 
An exemplification of this increased power in 





I am well aware of the prejudice that exists 
against what is called book farming; and we| 
must have charity for this prejudice, remember- 


man by the exercise of his powers of thinking, 
reasoning and observation, may be thus given: 
We may observe in the flower of a plum tree a 


would be opened for honorable competition; the at | 
votaries of fame would soon feel the dignity of| burst open and scatter upon the pistil and stigma, 


We would not have it reported to our 
general government that the State of Ohio in- 


years fallen short some million bushels wheat— 


bowing to the passers by, would tell him in char- 


brary, “Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of| alone? 
America,” and I have, during the intermission of| them out even with the aid of all his faculties!— 


ticulture; and I commend it to the attention of| OBSERVE—THINK—REASON—PRACTICE. 


slender stem arising in the centre, and connec- 


But if| ted directly at its base with the germ of the young 
such schools as are here contemplated could be 
established, they would gradually become filled 
with young men of ambition and genius, who 
would go forth and give the community a -prac- 
tical illustration of the benefit arising therefrom. 
Agriculture would receive that respect which it 


fruit; science calls this a pistil; on the summit of 
this pistil we may observe further, a globular en- 
largement; this is called a stigma; continuing our 
observations we discover numerous other thread 
like stems, entirely surrounding this central stem, 
and these are also crowned with little globular 
balls—these are called anthers. Ata certain sea- 
son of the year we shall observe that these anthers 


in the centre of the flower, a fine powdery sub- 
stance, called pollen. 

We have now made our observations, we must 
nextexercise our thinking powers, and enquire 
what are the uses of all these parts; and when 
we have made this GRaND DISCOVERY, we apply 
our reasoning faculties,and go about to put these 
discoveries and reasonings into practice. 

We find by a little practice with our hands, 
that we can produce a new and improved vari- 
ety of fruit, by selecting a blossom before it has 
expanded, and with a pair of scissors cut out and 
remove all the anthers; the next day, or as soon 
as the blossom is quite expanded, we colleet with 
a camel’s hair brush the pollen froma fully blown 
flower of another variety, and apply the pollen 
to the stigma or point of the pistil, in the flower 
we have deprived of its anthers; and to insure 
success we then cover this flower with a loose 
bag of thin gauze. The seeds contained in the 
fruit which this flower produced, will be endow- 
ed with a power to produce a tree whieh will 
bear fruit partaking of the character of both the 
varieties from which it was thus originated.— 
Thus among the fruits owing their origin to this 
source we find Coe’s Golden Drop Plum, was 
raised from the Green Gage, impregnated by the 
Magnum Ponum or Egg Plum; and the Elton 
cherry from the Bigarrieu, impregnated by the 
White Heart and many others. 

How long would it require tor a man to find 
out all these things with the aid of his hands 
And how long has it taken him to find 


And how much greater power is given to man’s 
hands by these discoveries! And who knows 
but that even greater discoveries may yet be 
made, than have hitherto been attained? Have 
we not, then, every inducement to continue to 
And | pro- 
pose this as the motto of the new State Agricul- 
tural Society—observe—think—reason--practice. 
Respectfully, your friend, 
D. LAPHAM. 
M. B. Batenam. 





From Skinner’s “Monthly Journal of Agriculture.” 

Effects of Electricity on Vegetation. 

We might be charged with indifference to the 
progress of Scientific Agriculture, were we to 
send out the first number of the Farmers’ Library 
without adverting to one of the most remarkable 
novelties that has lately attracted public notice, 
to wit: The effects of experiments lately made 
in England to test the effects of Electricity on 
Vegetation. Hence we had arranged for publica- 
tion what seemed most impressive and worthy of 
regard. On reflection, however, we conclude 
to postpone for another number all notice except 
what follows. In the mean time we may observe 
that the subject seems to be, practically speaking, 
exactly in that state of uncertainty which de- 
mands further and more exact experiments, be- 
fore it can be had recourse to by practical men 
with any certainty of useful results; and again, 
it will probably be found that in our own country, 
and by a member of our “Agricultural Associa- 
tion,’’ too, the investigation and knowledge of this 
extraordinary agency, as connected with vege- 
tation, has not been in the real of the fullest and 
most recent European expositions. 

The paper in our collection, from English jour- 
nals, the most cautious and candid and worthy 
of regard, (and it is highly so,) is the sketch which 
one of these journals contains, of a recent Lec- 
ture by Rev. E. Sydney, delivered before the 
Royat Instrrution or Lonpon—(one before which 
every man who does speak, must be on his guard) 
—and it happens to be within our knowledge, as 
it may be in our power to show, that his views 
had been, for the most part, by some weeks an- 
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ticipated, to the effect we have already intimated. 
Finally, we may venture to promise by the aid of 
of a friend, to keep our readers acquainted with 
what may transpire, as far as any useful purpose 
is to be accomplished, on the novel or lately re- 
vived subject of Electro-vegetation. Without his 
aid, in the midst of such elements, we are free 
to confess it, we should feel in some danger of be- 
ing drowned or blown up. 

For an early and very interesting paper on this 
subject, the reader is referred to the April number 
of the American Agriculturist, from the pen of 
Mr. Norton, a most valuable contributor to that 
very enlightened journal. In that paper occurs 
the following passage: 

“It was at first expected that manure would 
be of no further use, but it is now said that its 
action will be much more powerful with the help 
of this new ally.” 

On that passage the following remarks were 
made by the gentleman (Mr. Seely) member of the 
Agricultural Association to whom we have al- 
ready alluded. With these remarks, (sections of 
a lecture delivered before the Agricultural Asso- 
ciation,) which we have been kindly permitted 
to use, and which may be valued for their prac- 
tical bearing, as for their scientific elucidations, 
we shall close what we have now tosay on Elec- 
tricity applied to Agriculture. 

The letter, says Mr. S., which calls forth these 
observations concludes: 


45. “It was at first expected that manure would 
be of no further use, but it is now said that its ac- 


tion will be more powerful with the Aelp of this 
new ally.” 


It was indeed a fallacy to have supposed that 
exciting the frame would feed it. No living or- 
ganization ever created one atom of its structure. 
it does but transform its elements; the vegetable 
those which nature or art have placed within the 
reach of its roots or leaves. These elements placed 
there, are as spontaneously sought and procured 
by it, however minute in the atom they may be, 
through the roots, or leaves, as would be similar 
by the animal who sees a hay-stack; they are 
equally indispensable to both. If previous vege- 
tation has taken up the food of the soil, and the 
crop has been Carried to a market, it should be 
recollected that that act is the act of man in his 
political and social relations; that Nature knows 
nothing of it and does not provide against it; what 
she takes up she gives back again to vegetation— 
because, under her administration it generally 
perishes on the spot, and in so doing restores the 
elements of organization back to the soil again, 
with the accumuiations from the atmosphere, and 
the water and ammonia of the air, by decay, 
equally fitted in ten thousand successions, for as 
many renewed appropriations to the same uses. 
If it has been carried off by the cultivator, he 
should remember that in selling the crop he is 
called on, as he values the capital invested in the 
price of his land, to restore it, in so far as he stands 
indebted to the soil for it; that all of the price he 
obtains beyond what will replace the fertility of 
his soil is his gain and no more. To appropriate 
more is literally selling (or lessening the value, 
which is the same thing,) of his land. 


46. When he seeks, through electricity, to 
force the vegetable, he is merely calling on the 
functions of the structure to fake up more of the 
elements contained in the soil or the atmosphere, 
and, referably to the products realized, they must 
be found there either at the hands of nature, or 
of his art. Without this his electricity will do 
him no good; but he may justly anticipate that in 
vitalizing and energizing the funetions of the 
vegetable frame ( as he thus may do with the aid 
of electricity) through the manuring elements 
of the soil, he rateably, but no further, enables 
the organization, through this augmented vitally 
electric force, to seize om and through decom- 
position, accrete the hydrogen of the water—the 
elements of the soluble ammonia, and carbonic 
acid of the soil, of the «riform carbonic acid of 
the air, and what else of the primitive rock in its 
disintegrated and soluble state may be there.— 
Thus Nature referably will assist the vegetable 
with elements for his gain; and, as he forces the 
structure, through accumulate | hydrogen, carbon 
and ammonia at the roots, back fowards the lux- 


uriance of the carboniferous era he may also con- 
ceive that he may, referably to seedless and flow- 
erless vegetation, and to a given extent also, as 
to the flowering and seed bearing races, apply ac- 
cumulated Electricity. 

It is an undoubted fact, which may be shown 
by a hundred fac-simile plates in my possession, 
that the vegetation of that era was, not only as 
luxuriant as I stated in my previous lecture, but 
that it was then twenty fold what it now is. 

48. The question, and the only one, then is— 
Hydrogen and carbon, with the other requisites, 
being naturally or artificially, and rateably sup- 
plied, how far will Electricity, in connection with 
| them, safely and profitably assist in the operation, 
,in one or both of the ranges of the vegetable ex- 
_istence to which I have adverted. This, as I 
have before said, can only, as I apprehend, be 
| determined by practical observation and experi- 
ment. It may, as a mattter of pleasing instruc- 
| tion, be as well essayed in any part of the city, 
,;as in the country, in the ordinary plants of a 

family. 
It is what they seem to be trying in Europe.— 
\It is what we should try here too, if we mean to 


place and keep our intellects on a par with 
theirs. 











W. A. SEELY. 


For the Ohio Cu!tivator. 
Coarse and Fine Wooled Sheep. 

Friend Batenam:—l! noticed in the Cultivator 
of May 1, an article on “ heep farming,” by T. 
C. Peters, which, in my opinion, manifests a lit- 
tle prejudice against every thing ot the sheep 
kind, except the very fine wooled breeds. He 
says the great mass of American farmers have 
no inducement to grow any thing but fine wool- 
ed sheep. Now a fact occurs to me, which 
seems to have escaped his notice altogether; viz: 
that there is a domestic market in this country, 
for coarse or common wool; and the difference in 
price this season, (as far as | have understood 
the market in Ohio,) between that and the finest 
article. is only 8 cents per pound. I donotclass 
myself among the sheep farmers, as I have only 
been in the way of keeping a sufficient number 
for family use, but I have a few of the Cotswold 
and Southdown breeds, and I think a cross of 
the two makes an excellent sheep for common 
or family purposes; and why would not a flock 
of that kind of sheep, or a cross between the 
Cotswold and Merino, answer as well where 
the object is to grow wool for sale; as they will 
average 5 pounds of clean washed wool, where- 
as 3 pounds is a good average for Merino. Now, 
at the present prices of wool in our section of 
country, a fleece of the coarse wool spoken of, 
would be worth $1,10, and the fine 90 cents; 
which shows a difference of 20 cents a fleece in 
favor of the coarse. And this is not the only ad- 
vantage; I find them to be of excellent constitu- 
tion, and well adapted to cur climate. They 
keep in finer order on common fare than my old 
flock, which are of the common coarse wooled 
sheep, a little crossed with the Merino. Again 
they will mutton early, and give a heavy carcass; 
and that of excellent quality. 

3ut T. C. Peters in speaking particularly of the 
Southdown, says: “they are fy so far as 
this country isconcerned. And at five years old 
they will be no better mutton than a Merino or 
a Saxon.” Now this is a great mistake, as must 
be evident ‘oevery person at all acquainted with 
the different breeds. 

I am not in favor of introducing any kind of 
coarse wooled sheep at the expense of the finer 
breeds; but I do not see why they should be alto- 
gether exc:uded as being unworthy the notice of 
the American farmer, with whom the object 
should be to create and supply a home market, 
where coarse wools will always be in demand, as 
wellas fine. I think the Cotswold or Bakewell 
sheep, crossed with the Merino, would make an 
excelent breed of sheep, for a good article of 
common wool, and make a great improvement on 


considerable and increasing importance in this 
country. C. H. HALL. 
Bluerock tp., Muskingum co., O., July, 1845. 














Pp. S. I thing every person who writes on 


the carcass of the latter, and that is a matter of 





subjects pertaining to agriculture, should inform 
us of his whereabouts, as well as his name. If 
friend Peters had done this, I might have had the 
satisfaction of calling on him in some of my 
travels, as well as the pleasure of seeing a fine 
flock of sheep, (Merinos of course) on his farm. 
C. H. H. 

Remarks.—We entirely agree with friend Hall, 
that enough coarse wool should be raised, and 
can be with profit, for the purposes to which he 
alludes, namely, the supply of domestic manu- 
factories; and we think friend Peters had not a 
full knowledge of the extent of this demand; al- 
though he is undoubtedly right as to the greater 
value of fine wooled sheep for the eastern wool 
markets. 

In reference to the postscript of friend Hall, 
we agree with him entirely; but if he had read 
the previous numbers of the Cultivator, he would 
have found 3 or 4 communications from friend 
Peters, with the place of residence affixed. It 
was omitted through the inadvertance of the 
printer in the case alluded to. He resides on a 
farm in Darien, and does business in Buffalo, N. 
Y. See his advertisement in several Nos. of Cul- 
tivator.—Ep. 





Letter from “PLOW BOY” ou Wheat 
Culture. 

Frienp Batenam:—lI have derived much plea- 
sure and profit from perusing the pages of the 
Ohio Cultivator, and as it seems to be the privil- 
ege of all to contribute an offering for its columns, 
I will make a few remarks on the subject of rais- 
ing wheat. Several articles have appeared in 
the Cultiyator on this subject which I heartily ap- 
prove, especially those written by my worthy 
friend, D. Lapham. I entirely concur with him 
in respect to the cause of rust, and believe that 
LIME is the proper agent to prevent the disease, 
when properly applied on suitable soils—such soils 
I mean, as have been long used and “‘worn out” 
as some farmers say. If such grounds were well 
plowed during summer, and sown with wheat in 
the fall; with an application of from thirty to forty 
bushels of lime per acre, and the ensuing Febru- 
ary sow at the rate of one bushel of clover seed 
to seven acres of wheat; let the clover occupy the 
ground for two years, at the end of that time I 
think the soil would be fully resuscitated and pro- 
duce a better crop than at any previous time.— 
The ground does not receive the full benefit of 
the lime until the second or third year after it is 
applied. The proper time to sow wheat seems 
to be from the tenth to the twenty fifth of Sep- 
tember; when sown earlier than this it would 
probably be in !ess —— from rust but in great- 
er danger from the fly. | have observed for several 
years past, that wheat sown after the first of Oc- 
tober is generally greatly injured by the rust. 

The Cultivator is doing much good in awaken- 
ing farmers to a sense of their own interest; and 
the tavors of the lady writers which adorn its 
pages tend greatly to inspire to a sense of their 
duty and interest, the cold hearted old-bachelors 
of this region, of which I am sorry to say there 
are too many—may the ladies persevere in their 
good work. I hope we may soon send a number 
of new subscribers for the Cultivator from these 
prairies and woodlands. 

PLOW BOY. 

Cuampaicn Co., July 1845. 





Tur Grur-Worw.—We hear much complaint 
from different farmers about the depredations of 
the grub-worm—on some farms injuring toa con- 
siderable extent the corn—in others the grass 
and potatoes. In many grass lots the roots have 
been completely destroyed to within an inch of 
the surface, and the sod can be raised with 
as much ease as though it had been previously 
spaded up and replaced. This is the case with 
a lot we tried in the south end of our town—a 
patch of potatoes also in the same lot are being lit- 
erally destroyed, root and vine.— Mansfield Shield 
and Banner. 

(<P AU Agricultural Societies in Ohio that 
have determined to hold exhibitions shis fall, will 
please inform us of the time and place, that we 
may notice. 
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Report of the Committee of the Hamilton County | 
Agricultural Society on the exhibition of Hatch’s | 


Sowing Machine in Cincinnati, June 4, 1845. 


The undersigned having been appointed a com- 
mittee to examine Hatch’s Sowing Machine, after 
performing the duty assigned them, submit the | 


following report: 
On Wednesday afternoon June 4th, 1845, Mr 


Julius Hatch, of Rochester, N. Y., exhibited his 
machine for sowing grain, grass seed, &c., at the 
5th street market space in this city, in presence 
of a large nmmber of citizens and farmers, all of 
whom seemed highly pleased with its perform- 
The inventor tested it with wheat, oats, 
and timothy seed, successively, each of which, it 
sowed in the most perfect manner, even when 
the machine was passing over a rough pave- 
It works on two wheels 
like a cart, in front of which is a hopper 10 feet 
long, from the bottom of which the seed is drop- 
ped; back of this is a seat for the driver, where, 
with a motion of his hand, he may vary the 
quantity of seed with the utmost ease and pre- 
cision, and with the foot, he can at any time stop 
the escape of the seed, without stopping the ma- 


ance. 


ment at a rapid pace. 


chine. The beauty of the operation consists in 
the evenness with which the seed is scattered 
upon the ground, and the ease with which it is 
done. As the sowing of a greateror less quan- 


tity depends upon the enlarging or contracting of 


a crevice at the bottom of the hopper, which is 
operated upon by a pinion wheel, whichis work- 


ed by acog wheel, fastened upon the spokes of 


the right main wheel of the machine, it ig not af- 
fected by jolts or inequalities, and thus the quan- 
tity is dependant upon the revolution of the 
wheel only, after the hopper is fixed to sow a 
given quantity. The whole is of very simple con- 
struction, not liable to get out of order. 

This machine has been in successful operation 
in the state of New York, and other places, for 
several years past, and has given universal 
satisfaction to those who have had it in use, as 
may be seen by various certificates, reports, &c. 
It is now offered to the farmers of Ohio, and the 
West generally, in an improved form, and there 
can be no doubt that the farmers of Ohio, par- 
ticularly in the wheat growing districts, will find 
it of great advantage. In fact it will convert 
one of the most difficult and laborious operations 
of the farm to mere pastime. With it a man, or 
boy even, may sow from twenty five to thirty 
acres per day, in a more perfect manner than 
can be done by hand, thus saving a large amount 
of severe labor, and from the more even manner 
in which the seed is deposited, there is a consid- 
erable saving in the quantity of seed required, and 
at the same time, there will be an increase of the 
crop, sufficient to pay for the machine in every 
fifty acres of wheat sown. 

WM. H. H. TAYLOR, 
CHAS. DUFFIELD, 
SAMUEL CLOON, 
JOHN W. CALDWELL. 

(<7 Application for rights of territory, in Ohio 
or the Western States, may be made to M. B. 
Batenam, Columbys, and Wm. H. H. Taytor, Cin- 
cinnati. 

A Good Story for the Times. 

The following from the New Hampshire Courier, 
is a good hit at the extravagant accounts that 
have lately gone the rounds, respecting electric- 
ity, guano, &Xc. 

A Man Grown sy Gvano anv ELecrriciry.— 
A citizen of this place, while recently ona tour 
in the State of New York, was induced to make 
one of the audience of an itinerant lecturer who 
was holding forth upon the efficacy of electricity 
as applied to vegetable productions. 

In the course of his harrangue, guano was in- 
cidentally alluded to as a powerful agent in quick- 
ening the growth of plants, and the effects of 
both were displayed in such glowing language 
that the auditory soon imagined themseives stand- 
ing in the midst of a field and endeavoring to 
measure the height of the grain, before it was 
out of reach. The whole assembly were in a fine 
state of enthusiasm, and swallowing down the 
wonders revealed to them with open mouths and 
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and staring eyes, when a plain looking farmer 
arose, and, with apparently much diffidence, 
begged leave to confirm the lecturer’s statements, 
by the relation of an incident which he recently 
witnessed, and to which he was a party. 

“I have,” said he, *‘a very bad boy named 
Tommy; he’s given us a good deal of trouble, 
and having tried various methods to reform him 
without success, I told my wife that it would be 
best to try something that was new. and rather 
moresevere. Accordingly we agreed to shut him 
up at night in the barn. This answered very 
well for a while, but he grew worse again, till 
finally | was obliged to shut him up in the barn 
every night by sundown. 

‘Well, one night while Tommy was roosting 
with the cattle, and I was in bed, there came on 
a tremendous thunder storm. It lightened sharp 
enough to put out a man’s eyes, and thundered 
so loud that it made the house rattle like a snare 
drum. Feeling rather uneasy about the boy, I 
got up early in the morning, and went out to see 
jhow he had fared. As I was going to the barn 
I met a man most eight foot high coming towards 
me. I never had seen such a tall critter in all 
my life before, and I begun to feel sorter scarible 
at having him about my premises. 

“Hallo, says I, as soon as I could speak, who 
are you, and what are you doing in my barn 
yard! 

“The strange looking animal answered in a 

little squeaking child’s voice, ‘*why father, it’s me, 
don’t you know Tommy? 
“You, says I, why, Tom, how on earth did 
you get stretched out so long in one night!—why 
you’ve grown as tall as a!l out doors, don’t you 
know it! 

“Why, yes, father,” says he, “I s*pose I have, 

for last night I slept on them bags of guano you 
put in the barn, and that and the lightning together 
just did the business.” 
The effect of this story upon the audience was 
indeed electric. Peal upon peal of laughter fol- 
lowed, the people went off every way, and the 
next day the lecturer upon electricity and guano 
was among the missing. 


> 





(< The Sale of fine Cattle, &c., of the Messrs. 
Renick, on the 26th inst., must not be forgotten. 
We have not had time to go and see them, but 
we are assured by good judges that many of the 
animals are very superior. The 600 acres of 
corn, too, should induce some northern farmer to 
be “on hand.” 


(<r Exim Burait, the learned Blacksmith, has 


dress before the Literary Societies of Oberlin Col- 
lege at the approaching commencement of that 
Institution, which will be on the 27th of August. 


(<r The Cattle Show and Fair of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society will be held at Utica, 
Sept. 16th, 17th and 18th. 








Tr Snort ApverTIsEMENTS, suited tothe agricultural character 
of this paper, will he inserted atthe rate of six cents per jine, for the 
first insertion, and three cents forthe second and each subsequent 
insertion. f ][ 


— 
FINE BLOODED CATTLE, &c., ar 
XECUTORS’ SALE.—There will be offered at public sa'e, at 
the late residence of Wm. Renick, Sr., deceased, near South 
Bloomfie!d, Pickaway co., Ohio, on ‘Tuesday, the 26th of August 
next, the personal property of said deceased, to wit: 

The fine herd of Full Bred Durham Cattle, seventy five in num- 
her, several of them imported from Eng!and, consisting of Bulls, 
Cows, lleifers and Ca'ves, considered to be equal if not superior, to 
any other Stock of the kind in the United States. Pedigrees and 
particu'ars furnished on the day of sale. 

1 large Show Bullock, supposed to weigh over 3000 Ibs. 
75 head of fat or feeding Cattle. 
23 « two year old Steers and spayed Heifers. 
40 * one yearo!ld do do do. 
6 yoke of Work Oxen. 
400 head of feeding Hogs. 
200 stock do 
Horses and Sheep. 
600 acres of Corn, 
Wheat, Oats and Hay in the stack. 

6 Wagons, Farming utensils of every deseript'on. 

Terms will be made known at the above time, and sa!e continued 
from day to day, until clored. J.O. B. Renick, or either of the Ex- 
ecutors will be pleased to show any of the above property, and give 


information to any person or persons wishing to purchase previous 
to the day of sale. 


“ 


“ 


8. G. RENICK, 
F. W. RENICK, 











Executors. 
August 1, 1845—2t. 


accepted an invitation to deliver the‘annual ad- |. 





THE MARKETS. 


News from England iz not important; but iittle was doing in 
Awerican provisions,though former prices were genera!ly maintain- 
ed, and a revival of trade was expected. The season has been as 
favorable as usual for the crops. 

The wheat and flour markets of this country are unusually de- 
pressed. The accounts of the harvest in-mosi of the whieat-grow- 
ing states have been so favorable that a large surplus is antiripated- 

Cincinnati—weet ending Aner. 13.—Flour, sa'es moderate, at 
$2, @ 2,124—some at canal fer2.30 Pp bbl. New Wheat cones in 
slowly, is of fine quality, and se"'s at S5 ets, Plus. Corn is 22 
25 cts; oa's 25 cts; barley 50 ets; hav, new, 2 @ 310 ~ ton; flaxseed 
#7 ets, ~ bu. cloverseed, 350. No salesof barre'ed pork. price is 
$12,100 for mess, avd $10 for prime. Ashes se!l at 32.25 @ 7,50 per 
100 j) for pots, and 2,.75.@ S4. for pearls. Wool is without crane. 
Beef cattle are plenty at 2,50 @ 34,00 pp 100 }, net, for best quali- 
ty. Cheese is in active demand at 5} @ Gets. p th. Putter for 
packing is 8} @9cts. P fh. Eggs for packing, 5) @6 ety. P doz. 

ZanesviLie, O, Aug. 13.—Wheat is selling at 53 @ 55 cts.; flour 
at 3.25 @ 3,50. 

Mian, Aug. 13.—Wheat 62 cts.; flour 3,50. 

Cievetanp, Aug. 12.—Flour 3,50 @ 3,62; wheat 62 cts, Corn 
42 cts. Mess pork 12,50. 

Burrato, Aug. 11.—100 bu. Ohio wheat sold at 66 cts., and 100 
bbls. Indiana flour at 3,62}. 

New York, Aug. t1.—Flour 4 
wheat, 4,75 @ 5,00, 


or 
rs) 


@ 4,37; fancy brands from new 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


(MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS & SATURDAYS. } 





GRAIN. PovtrRy. 
Wheat, full wt.,bu., 50 a 53 Turkeys, each, a 
Indian corn, 31 a34 Geese, “* a 
Oats, 18 220 Ducks, “ 8 a 10 
Chickens, * 6} @ 7 
PRovIsIONS. a . $ 
Flour retail, bbl., 3,25 @ 3,50 OUNDRIES. s 
* 100 Ibs., 1,75 @ 1,874 Apples, green, bu., 25 a 31 
*  Bnekwheat, a = ripe, 37 a iO 
Indian meal. bu., 37 a@ 40 “ dried, 150 a 
Homuminy, quart, 3 Peaches, dried, 2,00 a 
Beef,hind quarter, emma A by a -_ 
100 Ibs, 2,50 a ay, ton, 5y a 6, 
“ fore quarter, 2,00 a Wood, hard,cord, 1,25 @ 1,50 
Pork, large hogs, 3,75 @ Salt, bbi., 62 @ 1,75 
* small, 3,00 a 
Hams,country,!b., 6 @ 7 SEEDs. 
“ city cured, 7 a 8! — bu., Sy a 3,50 
Lard, Ih., ret, 7 a 8 Timothy, 1,00 @ 1,50 
“ inkgs.or bbls. 6) @ Flax, 75 a 81 
Butter, best, rolls, 10 @ 12) Woor. 
oe il Common 9a WwW 
“ in kegs 64 . A ’ <0 2. 
Cheese rit ” 5. Fine and } bid., 23 a W 
Fess, dozen 6h 7. Full blood, 30 a 31 
4 i) . * . 
Maple sugar.tb., 5 a 6} ASHES, (only in barter.) 
** molasses, gal. 50 a Pot, 100 Ibs,. 2.75 a4 
Honey, comb, !b., 10 a Pearl, 3,50 a 
” strained. 112} a@ 14. Scorchedsalts, 2,50 @ 








Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES $400,000. 


HE Oldest, the Largest and richest Company inthe West.— 
Agents at most of the principal towns in the State. 


ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


HE undersigned is prepared to analize soi!s after the most ap- 
proved method. The soil should be selecied from the average 
quality of the field. It should be dried in the sun, sifted through a 
hair sieve, and enclosed in writing paper. A pound will be a con- 
venient quantity, but half an ounce will be sufficient; it may be put 
in a bag made of a quarter of a sheet of fine Jetter paper, and enctos- 
ed in a letter, so that the whole package need not weigh more than 
an ounce, and sent by mail. 
The specimens should be accompanied by a description of the land, 
an account of the first growth of timber, &c., of the crops, of their 
order of succession, and of their quantity and quality. 
The charge for the analysis of one specimen, will be five dollars , 
for three specimens (if sent at the same time,) ten dollars. 
Cincinnati, July 15, 1845. CHARLES A. RAYMOND, M. D. 
Sixth Street, opposite the Medical College of Ohio. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


ITUATED in Perry township, Franklin county, Ohio, 2 miles 
northeast of Dublin, on the east bank of the Scioto river; 15 
miles from the capitol of Ohio; containing 175 acres, of which there 
is about 75 acres under cultivation, and well fenced in several fie'ds. 
Two orchards of bearing fruit trees, one sugar orchard, a good double 
log house, and a large new barn, and the land of the very best qual- 
ity of warm and generous soil, well adapted to the cultivation of all 
kinds of grain, grass, &c. There are two valuable springs on the 
premises, one near the house, equal to any in the country, and the 
location for a residence is as pleasant and healthy as any in ihe State. 
The farm willbe so'd low for cash, or part cash, and the residue 
on credit. If desired, it can be divided into two tracts, and sold sep- 
arately. Title indisputable. For the price and terms, apply to the 
subscriber at his office in Columbus, 
July 15, 1845. 3 8 BRUSH. 


, {The Albany Cultivator will please copy 3 times, aud charge to 
this office.} 





T. C. PETERS & BROTHER, 

HOLESALE and: Retail Dealers in all kinds of 
FAMILY GROCERIES and PROVISIONS. 
Cash paid for choice Hams and Shoulders; also, Butter, 
Eggs, Cheese, Lard, ‘allow and Dried Fruits, at their 
store, Mansion House block, Exchange street, Buffalo. 
Property consigned to them will be promptly attended to. 





Buffalo, Jan. 1845.—6m 











